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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 
AND  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1951 


Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee 
COUNCILLOR  J.  FELLOWS 

Medical  Officer  of  Health 

F.  B.  MACKENZIE,  D.S.O.,  M.C,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H. 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Cleansing  Superintendent 

DAVID  J.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.S.I.A.,  M.Inst.P.C, 
Cert. Meat  and  Food  Inspector 

Additional  Sanitary  Inspector 

R.  B.  M.  ANDERSON,  A.R.San.L,  A.I.S.E., 
M.R.I.P.H.H.,  M.S.I.A. 

Pupil  Sanitary  Inspector 
C.  WILKES 

Public  Health  Clerks 

Mrs.  F.  DETHERIDGE  Mrs.  G.  FAULKS 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  1951 

Area:  3,854  acres. 

Population:  23,170. 

Number  of  Inhabited  Houses:  6565. 

Sum  represented  by  a  penny  rate:  £398. 

Rateable  Value:  £99,303. 

General  Rate:  21/-  in  the  £. 

Birth  Rate:  16.09. 

Death  Rate:  12.64. 

Infantile  Death  Rate,  per  1,000  Births:  26.8. 

Deaths  from  Respiratory  Tuberculosis:  6;  from  other  Tuberculosis 
Diseases:  1. 

Tuberculosis  Death  Rate:  Respiratory  0.27,  other  0.04. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 

for  the 

URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  SEDGLEY 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sedgley  Urban  District  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Lady  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  my  Annual  Report  for  1951,  and 
such  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Ministry 
of  Health  Circular  42/51. 

In  the  body  of  the  report  will  be  found  information  relating  to : — 

(a)  General  Provision  of  Health  Services. 

(b)  Vital  Statistics. 

(c)  Prevalence  of,  and  control  over  Infectious  and  other 

Diseases. 

(d)  Sanitary  Circumstances. 

(e)  Housing. 

(f)  Work  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  your  Sanitary 

Inspector  in  relation  to  safeguarding  the  health 
of  the  community. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  health  of  your  urban 
district  has  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory,  apart  from  a  heavy 
incidence  of  measles,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  biennial  trend  of 
this  disease,  and  of  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  whooping-cough. 
In  respect  to  this  latter  disease  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  an  effective  protective  vaccine  will  become  avail¬ 
able  to  give  immunity  or  at  least  to  mitigate  the  distressing  features 
of  this  disease.  At  the  moment  large  scale  experiments  are  being 
carried  out  and  results  appear  to  be  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  immunisation  will  be  available  at  no  distant 
date. 

There  was  a  fairly  high  local  prevalence  of  influenza  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  but  there  was  nothing  on  a  heavy  epidemic 
scale  as  occured  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
north  and  north-west  regions.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  deaths 
in  the  district  this  year. 

From  statistics  supplied  by  the  General  Register  Office  your 
population  is  estimated  at  23,170. 
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The  Birth  Rate  was  16.1  per  thousand  population. 

Infantile  Death  Rate  was  26.8  per  thousand  live  births,  the 
actual  number  of  children  who  died  before  reaching  the  age  of  one 
year  being  10  as  against  17  last  year. 

The  crude  death  rate  was  12.6  per  thousand  population. 

Out  of  a  total  of  293  deaths  208  occured  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


60 — 70  years 
70 — 80  years 
80 — 90  years 


67  deaths 
83  deaths 
54  deaths 
4  deaths 


90  years  and  over  . . 


Death  rates  tend  to  increase  with  advancing  age.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  relevant  table  that  the  principal  causes  of  death 
have  been  heart  disease,  cancer,  vascular  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  influenza  and  bronchitis,  all  of  which  are  the  diseases  to 
which  old  people  are  most  likely  to  succumb.  So  the  increase  in 
the  local  death  rate  this  year  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  the 
number  of  old  persons  at  risk. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  record  there  were  again  no  maternal 
deaths.  The  ante-natal  clinics  in  your  district  are  well  attended  and 
are  no  doubt  contributory  to  this  happy  position.  The  local  mid¬ 
wives  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  expectant  mothers  to  attend 
those  clinics.  The  immunity  from  maternal  deaths  also  reflects  the 
efficiency  of  the  midwives  and  too  great  appreciation  cannot  be 
accorded  to  them  for  the  admirable  service  they  are  rendering  to 
your  community. 

The  number  of  new  cases  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  notified 
was  17  as  against  22  last  year  and  the  number  of  deaths  6,  the  same 
as  last  year,  giving  a  death  rate  of  0.27,  the  rate  for  England  and 
Wales  being  0.31. 

From  the  public  health  point  of  view,  prevention  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over  cure,  and  therefore  the  importance  of  the  housing 
drive  is  obvious  in  the  view  of  the  recognised  fact  that  overcrowding 
and  adverse  living  conditions  are  contributory  to  the  incidence  and 
spread  of  this  disease,  particularly  when  there  is  an  active  and 
advanced  case  in  the  household.  There  can  be  no  effective  control 
over  the  spread  of  the  disease  until  it  is  possible  to  have  admitted 
to  hospital  those  advanced  cases  in  bed  at  home  and  as  a  result,  an 
open  source  of  infection  to  all  in  association  with  them. 

Deaths  from  cancer  numbered  33  against  38  last  year.  This 
disease  still  remains  firmly  entrenched  against  all  attacks  by  medical 
science. 
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It  is  fitting  that  an  annual  report  besides  being  informative  as 
to  vital  statistics  and  other  public  health  activities  in  your  own 
district  should  also  be  from  time  to  time  informative  as  to  public 
health  achievements  nationally,  and  educative  as  to  public  health 
outlook  at  the  moment,  and  as  to  trends  in  the  future.  The  passage 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  present  century,  with  all  its  notable 
advances  in  medical  science,  suggests  that  a  review  of  public  health 
progress  and  achievement  over  the  period  is  appropriate  to  this 
year’s  report. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  you  some 
Abridged  extracts  from  an  Address,  entitled  “  Reflections  and 
Projections  ”  given  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Clark,  President,  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  M.O.H.  Edinburgh,  at  the  Health 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  held  recently  at  Margate. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  extracts  so  informative  and  all  embracing 
that  I  feel  they  ought  to  be  communicated  to  you. 

“  The  aims  of  public  health  are  to  prolong  life,  promote 
health  and  thereby  add  to  the  dignity  of  man.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  weapon  is  the  health  education  of  the  people.  That 
it  is  achieving .  some  results  is  within  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  service. 

Smallpox  has  never  assumed  the  magnitude  that  it 
used  to  although  it  has  raised  its  head  on  occasions.  Enteric 
fever  is  now  a  rarity,  nearly  always  associated  with  a  carrier. 
Puerperal  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  the  other  streptococcal 
diseases  have  been  markedly  reduced. 

Diphtheria  has  responded  to  active  measures,  both 
curative  and  preventive,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now  a 
clinical  rarity. 

The  decreased  incidence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
has  shown  a  reduction  in  incidence  and  mortality.  This  is 
the  major  infectious  disease  which  has  not  responded  so 
well  to  public  health  measures  as  the  others. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  behaviour  of  the  principal  causes 
of  death.  Those  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are 
more  than  twice  as  common  to-day  as  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  those  from  malignant  disease  are  nearly  twice  as  com¬ 
mon,  while  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  appear  more 
frequently  now  as  a  cause  of  death.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  success  of  the  public  health  service  in 
prolonging  life,  because  these  are  the  diseases  which  appear 
most  frequently  in  the  death  certificate  of  the  aged  population. 
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The  success  of  all  these  efforts  which  go  to  make  up 
the  public  health  service  is  resulting  in  a  saving  of  lives  at  the 
extremes  of  age,  and  is  creating  the  problem  of  the  hour-glass 
type  of  population  in  which  the  proportion  of  those  in  the 
working  productive  ages  is  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 
unproductive  members  at  the  extremes  of  life. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  activities  of  public  health  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  economic  problem.  Is  it  true  that  the 
more  successful  our  efforts  are  in  saving  and  prolonging  life 
the  more  we  are  creating  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  pro¬ 
ductive  members  of  the  population? 

The  wealth  of  the  country  surely  depends  on  the 
health  and  the  intelligence  of  those  groups  between  the 
school-leaving  and  the  retirement  ages.  The  healthier  and 
the  more  intelligent  they  are  the  more  they  should  be  able 
to  produce,  and  the  more  easily  should  they  be  able  to  support 
those  in  the  extremes  of  life.  These  are  problems  for,  amongst 
others,  the  economists  and  the  politicians. 

Our  predecessors  in  public  health  showed  that  in¬ 
sanitary  and  overcrowded  housing  conditions  were  at  the 
root  of  many  of  our  problems,  and  a  perusal  of  the  reports 
of  medical  officers  of  health  to-day  reveals  the  problem 
which  still  confronts  the  public  health  official.  All  of  us 
would  place  the  housing  problem  as  the  most  urgent  one  for 
local  government  because,  without  its  solution,  real  public 
health  is  impossible. 

The  new  era  of  public  health  will  be  one  of  continuous 
research:  physiological,  bio-chemical,  epidemiological,  social, 
phychological,  genetic.  All  should  aim  at  disclosing  the  causal 
and  contributory  factors  which  bring  so  many  of  our  people 
into  the  healing  branches  of  our  national  health  service.” 

The  increasing  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  population 
certainly  provokes  thought  as  to  the  future,  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally.  It  is  therefore  pleasing  to  record  that  you  have  established  a 
central  Social  Welfare  Committee  and  three  Old  People’s  Clubs. 

The  general  provision  of  Health  Services  in  the  area  would 
appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  district  and  the  measures 
taken  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  are  fully  detailed  in  your  Sanitary  Inspector’s  Report. 
I  record  appreciation  of  his  efficient  services. 
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I  convey  my  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  your 
Health  Committee  for  their  support  throughout  the  year  and  com- 
mend  their  watchfulness  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  your  urban 
district. 

As  much  ill  health  can  result  from  unsatisfactory  housing 
conditions  I  am  also  appeciative  of  the  consideration  given  by  your 
Housing  Committee  to  cases  I  have  referred  to  them  on  medical 
grounds. 

I  thank  the  local  medical  practitioners  for  their  continued 
co-operation  in  giving  me  notice  of  infectious  diseases. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  yearly  opportunity  of  thanking  your 
Clerk  for  advice  on  points  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  I 
am  also  indebted  to  your  Surveyor  for  his  co-operation,  and  to  all 
other  colleagues  administrative  and  clerical. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.  B.  MACKENZIE, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


September,  1952. 
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GENERAL  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

IN  THE  AREA 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  one  of  the  County  Assistant 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  who  is  posted  for  part-time  duty  with 
your  local  Urban  District  Council. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors  are  full-time  officers,  and  fully  qualified 
Meat  and  Foods  Inspectors. 

The  Health  Visitors,  three,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Local 
Health  Authority. 

In  accordance  with  Part  III  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
Health  Services  are  provided  by  the  Local  Health  Authority,  namely 
the  County  Council,  the  organisation  and  administration  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  Health  Services  which  Part  III  of  the  Act  requires  to  be 
provided  are  : — 

(a)  Health  Centres. 

(b)  Care  of  Mothers  and  Young  Children. 

(c)  Midwifery. 

(d)  Health  Visiting. 

(e)  Home  Nursing. 

(f)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation. 

(g)  Ambulance  Service. 

(h)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after  care. 

(i)  Domestic  Help. 

With  the  exception  of  the  provision  of  Health  Centres,  all  the 
required  services  are  being  provided  in  your  area. 

As  regards  the  General  Hospital  and  Specialist  Services,  their 
administration  is  vested  in  the  Birmingham  Regional  Hospital 
Board. 

The  Hospitals  and  Departments  available,  and  easily  accessible 
to  your  area,  are  those  of  Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Birmingham. 

Infectious  Diseases 

The  Infectious  Diseases  Hospitals  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Birmingham  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

Ambulance  Facilities 

(a)  Infectious  Diseases.  The  Ambulance  Service  is  provided 
by  the  Birmingham  Regional  Hospital  Board. 

(b)  Non-Infectious  Diseases.  The  Staffordshire  County  Council 
provides  the  Ambulance  Service. 
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Tuberculosis 

Dispensaries  are  situated  at  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  and 
various  Sanatoria  are  available. 

Maternity  Cases  are  provided  for  by  : — 

(a)  Rosemary  Ednam  Maternity  Home. 

(b)  Wordsley  Hospital. 

Laboratory  Facilities 

Pathological  and  Bacteriological  examination  analyses  are 
made  by  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service. 

National  Assistance  Act 

During  the  year  it  was  necessary  to  initiate  action  under  Sec¬ 
tion  47  in  respect  of  an  elderly  man  who  was  living  alone  in  a  wooden 
shack  and  in  insanitary  conditions,  but  proceedings  were  terminated 
by  his  death. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 


Total 

M. 

F. 

Birth  Rate 

Live  Births 

373 

198 

175 

16.1 

Legitimate 

365 

194 

171 

Illegitimate 

8 

4 

4 

Still  Births:  Total  7. 

Rate  per  1,000  Total  Births,  18.42. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Death  Rate 

Deaths 

293 

164 

129 

12.6 

Number  of  women  dying  in  or  in  consequence  of  Childbirth  ;  0 
Death  Rate  of  Infants  under  one  year  of  age  : 

All  Infants  per  1,000  Live  Births  (10)  . .  . .  26.8 

Legitimate  Infants  per  1 ,000  Legitimate  Live  Births  (8)  21.9 

Illegitimate  Infants  per  1 ,000  Illegitimate  Live  Births  (2)  250. 

Deaths  from  Cancer  (all  ages)  . .  . .  . .  . .  33 

Deaths  from  Measles  (all  ages)  . .  . .  . .  1 

Deaths  from  Whooping  Cough  (all  ages) 

Deaths  from  Gastritis,  Enteritis  and  Diarrhoea 


1 
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BIRTH  RATES 


SEDGLEY 

England  and 

Wales 

Year 

No.  of  Births 

Birth  Rate 

Birth  Rate 

1942 

331 

15.7 

15.8 

1943 

364 

17.37 

16.5 

1944 

378 

17.94 

17.6 

1945 

331 

15.78 

16.1 

1946 

346 

16.09 

19.1 

1947 

401 

18.39 

20.5 

1948 

362 

16.72 

17.9 

1949 

359 

16.32 

16.7 

1950 

327 

14.27 

15.8 

1951 

373 

16.09 

15.5 

DEATH  RATES 


SEDGLEY 

England  and 
Wales 

Year 

No.  of  Deaths 

Death  Rate 

Death  Rate 

1942 

232 

11.0 

11.6 

1943 

235 

11.21 

12.1 

1944 

195 

9.25 

11.6 

1945 

239 

11.39 

11.4 

1946 

211 

9.81 

11.5 

1947 

243 

11.14 

12.0 

1948 

185 

8.54 

10.8 

1949 

241 

10.95 

11.7 

1950 

251 

10.95 

11.6 

1951 

293 

12.64 

12.5 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH  DURING  THE  YEAR  1951 


T uberculosis,  respiratory 
Tuberculosis,  other. . 

Syphilitic  disease  . . 

Diphtheria 
Whooping  cough  . . 

Meningococcal  infections 
Acute  poliomyelitis 
Measles 

Other  infective  and  parasitic  diseases 
Malignant  neoplasm,  stomach 
Malignant  neoplasm,  lung,  bronchus. 
Malignant  neoplasm,  breast 
Malignant  neoplasm,  uterus 
Other  malignant  and  lymphatic  neoplasm 
Leukaemia,  aleukaemia 
Diabetes 

Vascular  lesions  of  nervous  system 
Coronary  disease,  angina 
Hypertension,  with  heart  disease 
Other  heart  disease. . 

Other  circulatory  disease 
Influenza 
Pneumonia 
Bronchitis 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 
Ulcer  of  stomach  and  duodenal  . . 
Gastritis,  enteritis  and  diarrhoea 
Nephritis  and  nephrosis 
Hyperplasia  of  prostate 
Pregnancy,  childbirth,  abortion  . . 
Congenital  malformations. . 

Other  defined  and  ill-defined  diseases 
Motor  vehicle  accidents 
All  other  accidents 
Suicide 

Homicide  and  operations  of  war 


M. 

5 


3 

3 


9 


13 

13 

6 

39 

4 

19 

4 

13 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

17 

5 
2 
1 


F. 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

11 

1 

10 

9 

3 

37 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 


1 

23 

1 

1 


164  129 
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INFANTILE  MORTALITY  1951, 


Nett  Deaths  from  causes  stated  at  various  ages  under  one  year  of  age : 


Cause  of  Death 

Under  1  week 

1  to  2  weeks 

2  to  3  weeks  | 

3  to  4  weeks 

Total  under 

1  month 

1  to  3  months 

3  to  6  months 

6  to  9  months 

9  to  12  months 

Total  deaths 

under  1  year 

Prematurity 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Spina  Bifida 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

.  — 

— 

1 

Congenital 

Atelectasis 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Haemolytic  Disease 

of  the  Newborn  . . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Broncho  Pneumonia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Measles  . . 

1 

— 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

— 

1 

— 

10 

INFANTILE  MORTALITY  RATE 


Year 

SEDGLEY 

England  &  Wales 
Rate  per 

1 ,000  Births 

Births 

Deaths 

Rate  per 
1,000  Births 

1942 

331 

12 

36.2 

49 

1943 

364 

22 

60.4 

49 

1944 

378 

12 

31.7 

46 

1945 

331 

17 

51.36 

46 

1946 

346 

11 

31.79 

43 

1947 

401 

16 

39.9 

41 

1948 

362 

13 

35.91 

34 

1949 

359 

16 

44.56 

32 

1950 

327 

17 

51.98 

29 

1951 

373 

10 

26.81 

29 

PREVALENCE  OF,  AND  CONTROL  OVER,  INFECTIOUS 

AND  OTHER  DISEASES 


The  prevalence  of  notifiable  diseases  during  the  year  shows  a 
marked  increase  on  last  year,  the  number  of  notifications  being  494 
as  against  174  last  year. 

Diphtheria 

3  cases  were  notified.  There  were  no  deaths. 

Scarlet  Fever 

26  cases  were  notified,  as  against  21  last  year.  There  were  no 
deaths. 

Whooping  Cough 

There  were  71  cases  as  against  52  last  year.  There  were  no 
deaths. 

Measles 

360  cases  were  notified,  as  against  56  last  year.  There  was 
one  death. 

Pneumonia 

28  cases  were  notified,  as  against  17  last  year. 

Erysipelas 

5  cases  were  notified,  same  as  last  year. 

Cases  admitted  to  Hospital 

The  total  number  of  cases  admitted  to  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases  were  15  : — 

Moxley  Hospital  :  Diphtheria  . .  . .  .  .  3 


Suspected  Diphtheria  . .  1 

Whooping  Cough  . .  . .  2 

Measles  . .  . .  . .  2 

Pneumonia  . .  . .  . .  3 

Meningitis  . .  . .  . .  1 

Stallings  Lane  :  Scarlet  Fever  . .  . .  3 


AGE-GROUPS  and  LOCALITY-DISTRIBUTION  OF  INFECTI OUS  DISEASES 


16 


17 


Swabs  and  Specimens  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Labora¬ 
tory  : — 

Nose  Swabs  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  12 

Throat  Swabs  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  17 

Pleural  Fluid  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Swabs  from  Gums  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Swabs  from  Tonsils  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Sputa  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  256 

The  great  majority  of  these  sputa  were  submitted  by  the  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Officer. 

General  Measures 

School  notifications  of  infectious  disease  are  carefully  scrutinised 
and  made  prompt  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  guidance  and  location. 

Schools  are  disinfected  when  considered  desirable.  The  opening 
wide  of  windows  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  also 
insisted  upon  during  week-ends  and  holiday  periods. 

Terminal  disinfection  of  premises  and  articles  which  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  is  also  carried  out  in  all  cases  of  Diphtheria, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Tuberculosis,  Cancer  and  other  cases  of  long  standing 
disease. 

Disinfection  is  by  means  of  formaldehyde  lamps  and  disinfectant 
fluid. 


Immunisation 

Immunisation  has  been  carried  out  actively  in  the  area  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Statistical  information  is  held  at  the  office  of  the  Area 
Medical  Officer. 

Food  Poisoning  Outbreaks 

There  have  been  no  notified  cases  of  Food  Poisoning  in  the 
district;  but  the  occurrence  of  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  country  draws  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  the  strictest  personal  cleanliness  of  all  food-handlers  whether  in 
preparation  of  food  or  in  the  transport  and  storage  of  same. 

Your  Civic  Restaurant  has  been  visited  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year  and  on  each  occasion  the  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  hygiene  was  most  satisfactory. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

The  number  of  new  cases  notified  for  the  year  was  1 7  pulmonary 
and  2  non-pulmonary  as  against  22  pulmonary  and  2  non-pulmonary 
in  1950. 


AGE  PERIODS 
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— 
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1 
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— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15  to  19  years 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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1 

6 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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2 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 
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— 
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YEARLY  FIGURES  FOR  THE  LAST  DECADE 


YEAR 

NEW 

CASES 

DE^ 

lTHS 

Pulmonary 

Non- 

Pulmonary 

Pulmonary 

Non- 

Pulmonary 

1942 

32 

9 

14 

6 

1943 

23 

— 

14 

— 

1944 

18 

4 

10 

2 

1945 

19 

4 

8 

6 

1946 

17 

4 

5 

2 

1947 

16 

1 

6 

1 

1948 

21 

2 

10 

— 

1949 

19 

5 

8 

— 

1950 

22 

2 

6 

3 

1951 

17 

3 

6 

1 
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SANITARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  AREA 

Water 

With  the  exception  of  the  Goldthorn  Hill  area,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation,  the  district  is  supplied  by  the 
South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Robertson,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
Mr.  Brian  L.  McMillan,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  respective  Engineers- 
in-Chief  of  the  undermentioned  undertakings,  for  the  following 
information  : — 

(a)  South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company 

(i)  The  water  supply  to  the  area  in  its  several  parts  has  been 
satisfactory  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

(ii)  The  Sedgley  district  is  supplied  by  water  from  service 
reservoirs  at  Dudley  which  are  normally  supplied  from 
four  pumping  stations  in  the  Smestow  Valley,  together 
with  part  of  the  yield  from  two  further  pumping  stations 
in  the  Lichfield  area,  the  water  from  one  of  which  is 
derived  from  a  surface  course. 

Water  from  the  various  pumping  stations  is  examined 
regularly  both  bacteriologically  and  chemically  and 
bacteriological  examinations  are  also  made  of  raw  waters 
where  the  layout  of  the  pipework  permits. 

“  During  1951  a  total  of  118  samples  of  raw  water  were 
taken  from  the  various  sources,  all  of  which  were  free 
from  coliform  bacteria  and  a  further  304  samples  were 
taken  from  surface  water  source  which  gave  an  average 
coliform  bacteria  content  of  86  per  hundred  ml.  During 
last  year  a  total  number  of  739  samples  of  chlorinated 
water  were  taken  from  the  stations  which  supply  water 
to  Sedgley  U.D.C.  of  which  736  were  free  from  all  types 
of  coliform  bacteria. 

Samples  were  also  examined  from  Sedgley  Tanks  and  from 
the  Company’s  Waterman’s  house  at  Sedgley,  and  of  a 
total  of  95  samples  taken  from  these  points  during  1951 
85  were  found  to  be  free  from  all  forms  of  coliform  bacteria. 
Chemical  analyses  were  also  made  of  the  water  supply  and 
results  were  satisfactory. 

(iii)  The  waters  are  not  liable  to  plumbo-solvency,  no  lead 
being  detected  in  any  of  the  19  samples  examined. 

(iv)  Chlorination  is  practised  at  most  of  the  pumping  stations 
as  a  precautionary  measure. 

In  cases  of  possible  contamination  in  the  event  of  burst 
or  damaged  mains,  emptying  of  reservoirs,  etc.,  emergency 
chlorination  is  performed.  Special  apparatus  and  staff  are 
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available  for  this  work.  The  main,  reservoir,  etc.,  are  not 
brought  back  into  use  until  the  water  has  been  examined 
and  pronounced  satisfactory. 

(v)  At  31st  December,  1951,  a  total  number  of  5064  houses 
in  the  Sedgley  Urban  District  Council  area  were  supplied 
direct  from  my  Company’s  mains  and  a  further  935  houses 
were  supplied  by  means  of  standpipes.  My  Company  has 
no  accurate  figures  for  the  population  supplied  but  on 
the  average  basis  of  3.75  persons  per  house  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  for  population  supplied  direct  and  by 
means  of  standpipes  are  18,990  and  3,506  respectively. 

(b)  Wolverhampton  Corporation  Water  Undertaking 

The  water  supplied  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation  Water 
Undertaking  is  derived  from  a  number  of  sources  of  supply  ,  and  the 
relative  proportions  depend  on  the  part  of  the  district  and  varying 
circumstances.  I  have,  therefore,  included  the  total  number  of 
analyses  of  samples  from  the  source  of  supply,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  from  time  to  time  into  the  Water  Undertaking’s  portion 
of  the  Sedgley  Urban  District,  Goldthorn  Park  area. 

(i)  The  supply  of  water  to  the  portion  of  the  Sedgley  Urban 
District  concerned  has  been  satisfactory  both  (a)  on  quality 
and  (b)  in  quantity. 

(ii)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Bacteriological  ex¬ 
amination  of  water  going  into  distribution. 


Number  of 
samples  taken 

Presump 

tive  Coli-aer 

■ogenes  per 

100  ml. 

0 

1-2 

3-10 

Over  10 

862 

849 

7 

4 

2 

Chemical  analyses  were  also  made  of  the  water  supply  and 
results  were  satisfactory. 

(iii)  The  water  supplied  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation 
Water  Undertaking  does  not  have  a  plumbo-solvent  action. 

(iv)  Subsequent  to  treatment  at  the  Works  where  necessary 
there  has  been  no  known  contamination  of  the  water 
going  into  supply. 

(v)  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  Goldthorn  Park 
area  supplied  direct  is  814  and  the  population  thereof 
estimated  at  2,849.  None  are  supplied  by  standpipe. 
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SEWERAGE  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  B.Sc.(Eng.),  A.M.I.C.E.,  your  Surveyor  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  report  : — 

Sewerage 

“  During  the  year  a  foul  sewer  was  commenced  in  Vale  Street, 
as  an  extension  of  the  sewers  on  the  Modenhill  Housing  Estate. 
This,  when  completed,  will  enable  several  houses  to  be  connected, 
and  so  dispense  with  cesspools  and  chemical  closets.  No  serious 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  foul  sewers  of  the  District. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Surface  Water  Sewerage  at  Goldthorn 
Park  has  been  completed.  Storm  sewers  have  generally  functioned 
satisfactorily  though  there  is  a  need  for  considerable  extensions. 
In  the  length  of  Kent  Street  reconstructed  during  the  year,  new 
storm  sewers  were  laid  and  ample  gully  provision  made. 

A  new  gully  emptying  machine  was  brought  into  operation 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  it  is  hoped  with  this  to  improve 
considerably  the  condition  of  many  of  the  gullies.  New  housing 
estate  roads  have  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  gullies  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Sewage  Disposal 

The  four  Disposal  Works  have  functioned  reasonably  well 
during  the  year,  but  both  Gospel  End  Works  and  Lower  Gornal 
Works  are  up  to  capacity  and  any  substantial  increase  of  housing 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  Works  will  necessitate  extensions.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Gospel  End  Works  as  extensive  building  op¬ 
erations  are  probable  in  the  near  future  on  land  which  can  only  be 
drained  to  it. 

Public  Conveniences 

During  the  year,  a  new  Convenience  has  been  built  in  Robert 
Street  just  off  Five  Ways,  which  should  be  in  use  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Municipal  Cemetery 

The  contract  for  the  first  part  of  the  Municipal  Cemetery  at 
Cinder  Road  is  nearing  completion,  and  burials  should  be  possible 
in  the  Autumn  of  1952.  The  land  has  been  levelled  and  laid  out 
with  access  roads  and  paths  over  an  area  of  land  sufficient  for  7,410 
graves.  The  main  entrance  will  be  from  Chase  Road.” 

Sanitary  Inspection 

The  systematic  inspection  of  the  district  has  been  carried  out 
in  an  efficient  manner.  Details  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector. 
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HOUSING 

Council  Houses  completed  during  the  period  1st  January  to 
the  31st  December,  1951  : — 

Ettymore  Road  Site  . .  . .  . .  72 

Gibbons  Hill,  Sedgley  . .  . .  28 

Turners  Hill,  Lower  Gornal  . .  . .  6 

106 

Private  Houses  built  during  the  same  period  1 7 

123 


The  housing  situation  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector’s  section  of  the  report  and  his  review  is  so  complete  that 
there  is  little  more  to  add. 

The  great  majority  of  the  visits  made  to  the  Health  Department 
and  interviews  requested  with  the  Medical  Officer,  are  in  relation 
to  ill  or  indifferent  health  as  due  to  adverse  housing  conditions  and 
it  is  on  medical  grounds  that  the  majority  ask  that  consideration 
be  given  to  their  application  for  re-housing,  and  many  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  can  only  be  solved  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Housing 
Committee  with  the  Health  Committee. 

The  need  for  still  more  houses  would  appear  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  applicants  on  the  waiting  list  is  1,160 
but  no  doubt  this  figure  exceeds  the  actual  number  of  applicants, 
many  having  found  alternative  accommodation  and  their  names 
not  removed  from  the  register.  In  the  meantime  the  situation  is 
being  dealt  with  as  effectively  as  possible  and  your  urban  district 
is  to  be  commended  on  their  yearly  progress  in  building  new  houses. 

In  conclusion  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  to  give  an  extract 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  for  1950  on  the  housing  situation. 

“  Housing  accommodation  is  a  prime  factor  which  profoundly 
affects  the  standard  of  living  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  public 
health  in  its  preventive  and  positive  aspects,  its  psychological  and 
its  more  strictly  material  manifestations. 
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The  strict  ceiling  which  has  to  be  imposed  on  building  repairs, 
owing  to  shortages,  hinders  the  reconditioning  of  property,  which 
neglected,  eventually  deteriorates  beyond  a  state  where  repairs  can 
be  economically  justified,  and  houses  which  are  unhealthy  and  have 
been  condemned  still  have  to  be  occupied. 

Families  who  live  in  the  poorer  type  of  property,  and  pay  rents 
of  a  few  shillings  a  week,  have  to  take  on  a  commitment  for  rent  of 
twice  that  amount  or  more  if  they  accept  the  higher  standard  of  a 
council  house.  This  is  a  problem  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
many  medical  officers  of  health  and  other  council  officers  as  to  the 
interaction  between  rents,  nutrition  and  other  living  standards  and 
the  incidence  of  illness  in  households  for  whom  the  new  rent  entails 
a  sacrifice  in  the  diet  and  other  essentials  to  health.” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOR 


HOUSING 

This  subject  still  occupies  pride  of  place  in  my  report,  as  it  is 
still,  in  all  its  aspects,  the  most  important  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
department,  and  the  one  which  occupies  more  of  our  time  than  any 
other. 

The  letting  of  Council  Houses  is  carried  out  by  the  Health 
Department,  hence  the  inclusion  of  the  following  particulars  in 
this  report. 

During  the  year,  106  new  houses  were  let.  This  number,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  few  odd  houses  which  became  vacant  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  policy  of  arranging  exchanges  in  suitable  cases,  en¬ 
abled  us  to  rehouse  162  families  in  all. 

Of  this  figure  of  162  families,  102  came  from  the  ordinary 
application  list,  the  tenants  being  selected  according  to  a  points 
scheme.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  new  houses  erected  are  allocated  to 
tenants  living  in  houses  under  demolition  orders,  and  during  the 
year,  22  such  families  were  re-housed.  A  further  34  families  were 
given  an  exchange  of  accommodation,  generally  from  cheaper  and 
older  council  houses  to  new  houses,  and  finally  4  families  were 
allocated  houses  in  rather  special  circumstances. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  of  applicants  on  our 
register  was  1 ,067,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  this  figure  had  increased 
to  1,160.  This  figure,  however,  certainly  includes  a  number  of 
applicants  who  can  no  longer  be  considered  “  live.”  From  time  to 
time  when  checking  cases,  we  find  that  the  applicant  has  either  left 
the  district  or  found  accommodation  somewhere  else.  Experience 
has  shown  that  over  the  past  few  years,  the  application  list  remains 
fairly  constant  round  about  the  thousand  mark.  The  reduction 
through  rehousing,  therefore,  just  about  balances  the  new  appli¬ 
cations. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  the  last  Annual  Report  to  the  impression 
in  the  department  that  the  very  acute  housing  problems  existing  a 
few  years  ago  were  steadily  being  relieved.  This  impression  has  been 
strengthened  during  1951.  It  has  been  noted  that  overcrowding  is 
steadily  becoming  less  common.  Although  we  have  adopted  our 
own  standard  of  overcrowding,  and  one  that  is  much  more  stringent 
than  the  statutory  one,  the  proportion  of  applicants  with  over¬ 
crowding  points  is  only  10%. 

In  fact  most  applicants  are  rehoused  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  married  a  number  of  years  and  are  still  in 
lodgings,  generally  with  relatives.  We  have  reached  the  stage  when 
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a  married  couple,  with  say  two  children,  can  reasonably  expect  to 
be  allocated  a  Council  House  four  years  after  their  marriage,  and 
if  there  is  overcrowding,  medical,  or  other  special  reasons,  within 
a  shorter  period. 

During  the  year  it  was  very  noticeable  how  the  points  system 
favoured  applicants  who  were  in  lodgings,  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  were  tenants  of  sub-standard  property.  Many  of  the  latter  felt 
frustrated,  to  put  it  mildly,  when  they  saw  young  couples  moving 
into  new  houses  while  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  their  old  worn- 
out  houses.  Those  in  lodgings  had  their  points  increased  as  the  time 
since  their  marriage  lengthened,  and  especially  when  children  began 
to  arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  tenants  of  sub-standard  houses  found 
their  points  static,  especially  when  their  families  ceased  to  increase. 

It  was  felt  that  an  injustice  existed  here,  and  that  many  of  such 
tenants  were  better  able  to  furnish  and  maintain  a  new  Council 
House  than  young  couples  often  without  any  furniture  at  all.  The 
matter  was  given  some  thought  and  an  alteration  in  the  method  of 
allocation  was  proposed  to  take  effect  in  the  following  year. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  Points  Scheme,  it  has  been  resolved 
that  this  shall  remain  confidential.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  misled  by 
applicants  when  cases  are  being  checked,  and  if  it  were  known 
exactly  how  the  points  were  awarded,  the  temptation  might  be  too 
strong  for  some  people  to  resist.  At  any  rate,  much  greater  verification 
would  have  to  be  made  on  every  item,  if  only  for  our  own  satisfaction. 
Furthermore,  the  system  is  of  necessity  a  complicated  one.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  it  could  be  worked  out  easily  by  the  majority  of 
applicants,  and  we  feel  that  such  attempts  would  only  give  rise  to 
endless  arguments. 

I  should  like  to  state  emphatically  to  all  applicants  that  every 
case  is  treated  impartially,  and  that  the  final  approval  is  considered 
carefully  by  the  Housing  Committee  who  are  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts.  No  single  person,  councillor  or  official,  can  get  anyone 
a  house  if  he  is  not  entitled  to  one.  Neither  can  anyone  prevent  an 
applicant  being  approved.  This  power  is  shared  by  the  whole  members 
of  the  Housing  Committee  and  is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
whole  Council.  I  trust  that  the  public  will  appreciate  that  the 
Housing  Committee  is  doing  the  job  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
making  great  efforts  to  be  scrupulously  fair.  It  is  an  unthankful  task 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  it  could  be  made  easier  by  a  less  critical  attitude 
on  the  part  of  certain  applicants.  Finally  I  would  say  that  although 
most  people  think  their  own  case  the  worst  in  the  district,  I  can  assure 
them  it  is  not.  The  worst  cases  are  almost  invariably  the  most  patient 
and  reasonable,  and  they  are  rehoused  without  having  to  adopt 
pressure  tactics. 
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The  large  number  of  applications  we  have  from  tenants  of  sub¬ 
standard  houses,  necessarily  compels  our  attention  to  be  directed 
towards  the  worst  examples  of  insanitary  premises.  While  the  general 
housing  shortage  may  suggest  a  stand-still  as  regards  demolition,  we 
feel  that  the  problems  are  so  great  in  many  cases  that  condemnation 
of  certain  houses  is  the  only  answer. 

It  may  be  put  forward  that  when  so  many  people  want  houses, 
it  is  wrong  to  demolish  property  of  any  kind.  In  Sedgley,  however, 
people  are  every  year  becoming  more  particular  about  the  type  of 
house  they  will  take,  and  I  feel  that  some  of  the  very  bad  property 
would  only  be  tenanted  by  people  who  would  hope  that,  after  a  very 
short  stay  there,  they  would  qualify  quicker  for  a  new  house.  After 
all,  the  thousand  odd  applicants  on  our  list  are  presently  housed 
somewhere,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  lodging  in 
a  good  house  than  tenants  of  property  which  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  housewife  could  ever  make  into  a  decent  home.  In  order  that 
the  position  might  be  seen  as  one  large  problem  rather  than  be 
reduced  to  a  number  of  small  ones,  the  Health  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  a  report  which  I  submitted  on  this  matter  in  June.  I  reproduce 
the  main  arguments  in  the  report  herewith  : — 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  workable  figure  for  the  rate  at  which 
demolition  should  proceed,  I  have  gone  to  work  as  follows. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  Committee  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
housing  standards  of  the  district  deteriorate,  but  such  a  result  will 
only  be  achieved  by  a  steady  removal  of  the  worst  houses  year  by 
year.  The  number  of  such  removals  should  be  based  on  the  estimated 
life  of  our  present  housing  accommodation.  I  have  taken  100  years 
as  the  average  life  of  the  houses  we  know  in  Sedgley.  If  this  figure 
is  considered  too  low,  it  can  easily  be  held  that  houses  built  in  1851 
are  now  due  for  demolition.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
houses  built  in  1900  have  another  49  years  life.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  improvement  grants,  implies  that  houses  which  cannot 
be  raised  to  a  standard  equal  to  modern  council  houses  have  not  a 
life  of  30  years. 

I  feel  that  any  slowing  down  of  demolition  procedure  will 
merely  result  in  a  necessity  for  increased  action  some  time  in  the 
future. 

If  houses  have  an  average  of  100  years,  and  we  have  6,300  houses 
in  the  district,  it  means  that  about  63  houses  have  to  be  condemned 
each  year  merely  to  keep  our  housing  standards  as  at  present. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  only  at  the  old  houses  in  the 
district  we  find  there  are  2,357  with  a  rateable  value  of  under  £10,  not 
including  Council  Houses.  We  can  safely  estimate  that  2,000  of 
these  are  out-of-date  and  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  their 
useful  life.  The  30  years  mentioned  in  the  Housing  Act,  1949,  would 
be  a  useful  limit  to  give  these  houses.  This  works  out  at  66  houses 
per  annum  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  figure  of  round  about  60  houses  to  be  considered  each 
year  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  figure  to  which  we  should  work. 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  we  condemn  60  houses  per  annum  we 
will  not  be  able  to  rehouse  the  60  families  with  the  present  quota 
of  one  in  five.  But  experience  has  shown  that  only  about  half  the 
families  in  condemned  houses  desire  to  move.  Once  there  are  demo¬ 
lition  orders  on  such  houses,  we  can  safely  wait,  knowing  that  the 
houses  cannot  be  relet  to  other  families.  Besides,  all  the  60  houses 
will  not  necessarily  be  condemned.  The  owners  of  some  may  be 
prepared  to  give  undertakings  to  put  them  into  a  satisfactory  state 
of  repair. 

Nevertheless  only  20  houses  were  represented  during  the  year 
as  unfit  for  habitation,  mainly  owing  to  the  number  of  people  still 
living  in  condemned  houses  and  not  yet  rehoused.  In  15  cases,  de¬ 
molition  orders  were  made,  and  in  the  other  5,  undertakings  of 
various  kinds  were  accepted,  all  embodying  the  point  that  the  houses 
would  not  thereafter  be  used  for  human  habitation. 

The  houses  on  which  demolition  orders  were  made  are  as 
follows  : — 

76— 78,  High  Street 

3 — 5 — 7,  Hermit  Street 

77 —  79,  Bilston  Street 
1—3— 5— 7— 9,  Dibdale  Road 
2,  Club  Row 

12,  The  Square 
4,  Brick  Street 

And  the  houses  closed  for  habitation  were  : — 

114,  High  Street 

13,  Dean  Street 
18,  Abbey  Street 
93 — 94,  Kent  Street 
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Under  the  20%  allocation  of  housing  accommodation  for  con¬ 
demned  property,  the  tenants  are  now  rehoused  as  soon  as  possible 
and  every  effort  is  then  made  to  have  the  property  demolished.  It 
is  proving,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  get  derelict  property 
demolished  than  it  was  to  condemn  the  houses.  The  owners  were 
quite  unprepared  to  spend  the  money  which  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  renovate  such  property,  and  indeed  they  were  advised  that 
it  was  quite  unprofitable  if  not  impracticable  to  do  so.  Often  they 
were  glad  to  have  the  property  condemned.  Demolition  is  quite 
another  matter,  however.  It  requires  a  conscious  effort  on  their  part 
to  seek  and  engage  a  contractor.  They  delay  action  for  so  long  that 
contractors  are  unwilling  to  bother  about  premises  that  have  been 
stripped  of  their  most  valuable  materials  by  unauthorised  persons. 
If  owners  of  condemned  property  would  only  realise  that  it  is  both 
easier  and  cheaper  to  have  their  houses  demolished  soon  after  the 
tenants  vacate  them,  I  feel  they  would  move  faster  in  the  matter. 
The  department  informs  them  of  this  fact  and  is  only  too  ready  to 
supply  names  and  addresses  of  suitable  contractors,  yet  strangely 
enough  there  are  still  unnecessary  delays. 


The  question  of  condemning  property,  however,  is  simple  when 
compared  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  other  sub¬ 
standard  houses  in  the  district. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  houses  which  we  regard  as  unfit  and 
which  we  propose  to  deal  with  in  the  following  or  subsequent  years. 
We  cannot  serve  notices  for  extensive  repairs  on  such  houses.  If  we 
did  so,  our  chances  of  having  them  condemned  would  be  seriously 
prejudiced.  Besides,  an  extensive  notice  specifying  all  the  repairs 
required  would  certainly  be  bad  in  law,  as  the  cost  would  certainly 
be  unreasonable.  If  some  urgent  or  serious  nuisance  exists,  it  can  be 
dealt  with  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  apart  from  that,  all  we 
can  do  is  advise  patience  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

Still  more  serious  is  the  problem  affecting  quite  a  considerable 
number  of  houses  which  by  all  reasonable  standards  are  not  unfit. 
These  houses  should  have  many  years  of  useful  life  before  them,  but 
through  neglect  are  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  very  large 
notices  are  required.  Owing  to  the  pegging  of  rents  and  the  exhor- 
bitant  cost  of  repairs,  we  find  that  in  such  cases,  the  cost  of  renovation 
is  completely  unreasonable  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  It  can  be  said,  of  course,  that  in  such  cases,  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  deal  with  the  houses  under  sec.  1 1  of  the  Housing  Act, 
and  accept  undertakings.  But  what  if  no  undertaking  is  submitted? 
Demolition  Orders  would  then  have  to  be  made  on  property  which 
is  not  the  worst  in  the  district,  and  other  houses  which  we  had 
planned  to  condemn  would  have  to  wait  much  longer  for  attention. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  owners  should  be  willing  to  lose 
property  so  easily.  But,  faced  with  the  alternative  of  a  high  repairs 
bill,  which  they  may  be  totally  unable  to  afford,  it  becomes  less 
surprising  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  cut  their  losses  so  readily. 

As  an  illustration,  one  of  the  problems  which  occupied  both 
the  Health  Committee  and  the  department  throughout  the  year, 
and  which  still  remains  unsettled,  concerned  a  block  of  nine  houses. 
On  the  death  of  the  owner,  who  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
renovate  the  property,  it  passed  to  the  joint  ownership  of  six  different 
relatives.  The  property  was  put  on  the  market,  but  owing  to  its 
condition  and  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  were  occupied,  no  offers 
were  received. 

The  property  in  my  opinion  is  not  in  the  demolition  class,  but 
to  repair  it  satisfactorily,  an  expenditure  of  round  about  £2,000 
would  be  required.  The  present  owners  are  totally  unable  to  stand 
this  cost.  To  raise  the  property  to  modern  standards,  which  is  quite 
a  practical  proposition,  the  cost  would  rise  to  nearly  £4,000. 

The  Local  Authority  are  prepared  to  purchase  the  property  and 
renovate  it,  and  there  the  matter  stands.  We  are  awaiting  ministerial 
sanction,  and  if  that  is  not  forthcoming,  there  seems  no  alternative 
to  demolition  orders.  Notices  for  small  temporary  repairs  would  be 
quite  useless,  as  the  most  serious  item  is  the  fact  that  the  only  washing 
facilities  for  the  block  consist  of  a  small  group  of  dilapidated  con¬ 
verted  nail  shops  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  without  either  water 
supply  or  drainage.  A  notice  to  remedy  this  one  matter  would  not 
be  a  small  one. 

We  feel  that  to  condemn  nine  houses  which  could  be  made 
into  good  property,  with  all  modern  conveniences  except  front 
gardens,  would  be  a  matter  of  regret,  especially  as  this  property 
is  only  one  of  many  similar  groups  in  the  district. 

The  many  difficulties  associated  with  the  service  of  notices  either 
under  the  Housing  Act  or  the  Public  Health  Act  were  responsible 
for  the  comparatively  few  notices  served  during  the  year.  In  all,  182 
notices  were  served. 

The  frustrating  delays  in  obtaining  compliance  with  such 
notices  were  explained  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  this  unsatis¬ 
factory  position  was  still  in  existence  during  1951.  In  20  cases,  in¬ 
formal  notices  proved  of  no  avail,  and  the  facts  were  reported  to 
the  Health  Committee.  Statutory  Notices  were  then  served,  in  all 
cases  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  with  the  implied  threat 
that  legal  proceedings  would  be  taken  or  the  work  carried  out  in 
default,  we  were  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  compliance. 
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In  one  case,  where  a  notice  was  served  under  sec.  44  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  the  work  had  eventually  to  be  done  in  default 
and  the  owner  charged  with  the  cost. 

In  another  case  where  a  notice  had  been  served  under  sec.  93 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  matter  went  as  far  as  court  proceedings 
but  the  repairs  were  carried  out  between  the  service  of  the  summons 
and  the  hearing.  The  case  was  withdrawn  on  the  owner  agreeing  to 
pay  the  court  fees. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  works  carried  out  during  the  year 
through  the  service  of  notices  : — 

Burst  pipes  repaired  .  . 

Bakehouses  limewashed 


Ceilings  repaired  or  renewed 
Ceilings  whitewashed 
Chimney  stacks  repaired 
Dampness  remedied 
Doors  renewed 
Doors  repaired 
Drainage  provided 
Drainage  cleared 
Floors  repaired 
Floors  cleansed 
Hot  water  system  repaired 
House  roofs  repaired 
Houses  demolished 
Miscellaneous 
Plasterwork  repaired  . . 
Privies  converted  to  w.c’s. 
Rooms  cleansed 
Sink  waste  pipes  repaired 
Sink  provided 
Spouting  repaired  or  provided 
Stair  treads  repaired 
Walls  pointed  .  . 

Walls  limewashed 
Washing  boilers  repaired  or  r 
Water  supply  re-introduced 
W.C’s.  cleansed 
W.C’s.  repaired 
W.C.  new  pans  provided 
W.C.  cisterns  repaired 
W.C’s.  provided 
Windows  repaired 
Windows  provided 
Yards  cleansed 


newed 


3 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 

11 

10 

4 
1 

26 

11 

4 

14 

4 

1 

4 

1 

11 

6 

8 

7 

6 

7 

3 

10 

6 

12 

2 

8 
2 

4 
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INSPECTION  OF  FOOD  AND  FOOD  PREMISES 

The  new  byelaws  made  under  sec.  15  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1938,  for  securing  the  observance  of  sanitary  and  cleanly  con¬ 
ditions  and  practices  in  connection  with  the  handling,  wrapping 
and  delivery  of  food  and  sale  of  food  in  the  open  air  were  in  op¬ 
eration  throughout  the  year.  All  premises  in  which  food  was  handled 
were  visited  periodically,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  in  directing 
the  attention  of  those  responsible  to  the  provisions  of  the  byelaws. 
So  far,  everyone  has  been  most  co-operative  and  there  was  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  action  by  the  department,  apart  from  advice. 

There  are  6  licensed  slaughterhouses  in  the  district,  but  only 
one  is  in  regular  use.  The  other  5  are  only  used  occasionally  for  the 
slaughter  of  cottagers’  pigs.  The  one  in  regular  use  is  a  small  bacon 
factory,  where  pigs  are  killed  weekly  for  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

During  the  year  2,086  pigs  were  slaughtered  at  this  bacon 
factory.  Killing  takes  place  on  two  days  per  week,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  one  inspector  to  be  detailed  during  these  days  practically  to  this 
one  job.  Fie  need  not  be  on  the  premises  all  the  time,  but  it  is  essential 
to  make  repeated  visits,  otherwise  offals  are  mixed  up,  or  carcases 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  refrigerators  for  inspection.  In  fact,  the  pre¬ 
mises  are  so  small,  when  considering  the  amount  of  slaughtering  that 
takes  place,  that  efficient  inspection  can  only  be  carried  out  with  an 
expenditure  of  time  that  is  excessive  for  the  number  of  animals  seen. 

The  pigs  inspected  during  the  year  were  remarkably  free  from 
disease,  tuberculosis  being  the  main  reason  for  condemnation.  The 
following  table,  which  is  in  the  form  required  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  gives  particulars  of  the  carcases  inspected  and  condemned. 
The  total  figure  includes  225  cottagers’  pigs  inspected. 

Carcases  Inspected  and  Condemned 

Number  killed 

Number  inspected 

All  diseases  except  Tuberculosis  : 

Whole  carcases  condemned 

Carcases  of  which  some  part  or  organ  was 
condemned 

Percentage  of  the  number  inspected  affected 
with  disease  other  than  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  only  : 

Whole  carcases  condemned 

Carcases  of  which  some  part  or  organ  was 
condemned 

Percentage  of  the  number  inspected  affected 
with  tuberculosis 


Pigs 

2,311 

2,311 

2 

16 

•77% 

1 

40 

1.77% 
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The  other  diseases,  apart  from  tuberculosis,  in  the  above  table 
were  pnuemonia,  abscesses,  asphyxiation,  jaundice,  cysticercus 
tenuicdlis,  septicaemia,  cirrhosis  and  haemorrhage.  The  total 
weight  of  meat  condemned  during  the  year  was  10  cwts. 


With  regard  to  milk  and  dairies,  there  is  comparatively  little 
work  required  by  the  department.  During  the  year,  22  samples  of 
milk  were  taken  by  the  Staffordshire  County  Council  for  biological 
tests  for  tuberculosis,  and  all  proved  negative.  In  addition,  63  samples 
were  taken  for  bacteriological  examination,  of  which  only  2  failed. 

This  district  is  not  a  Food  and  Drugs  Authority  and  sampling 
of  food  is  therefore  carried  out  by  the  County  Council.  During  the 
year,  108  samples  of  milk  were  taken  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  all  proved  genuine.  In  addition,  52  samples  of  various 
other  foodstuff  were  taken,  and  these  also  proved  to  be  genuine.  The 
classification  of  the  general  foods  taken  is  as  follows  : — 

Limeade 

Table  Jelly  (2  samples) 

Fish  Paste  (Salmon  and  Shrimp) 

Brandy  Flavour  Essence 
Orange  Squash 
Sweetened  Sponge  Mixture 
Flour  (2  samples) 

Sardines  in  Tomato  Sauce 
Sweetened  Cake  Mixture 
Ground  Sweet  Almonds 
Mixed  Cut  Peel 
Ground  Nutmegs 
Jelly  Crystals  (2  samples) 

Sweetened  Spanish  Apricots 

Brawn 

Thick  Sauce 

Greengage  Jam  FFS 

Cocoa 

Arrowroot 

Baking  Powder 

Camphorated  Oil  B.P. 

Glycerine  B.P. 

Powdered  Borax 

Crushed  Pineapple  (unsweetened)  (2  samples) 

Strawberry  Jam  FFS  (2  samples) 

Glucose 
Ice  Cream 
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Tomato  Sauce 
Sauce  (2  samples) 

Malt  Vinegar 

Pepper  Flavoured  Compound 
Veal,  Pork  and  Tomato  Sausage 
Hard  Cod  Roe 
Beef  Sausage  (3  samples) 

Pork  Sausage  (4  samples) 

Sweetened  Coffee  and  Chicory  Essence 
Glace  Cherries 
Whisky  (2  samples) 

Rum 

Irish  Whisky 


Visits  by  the  department  to  shops  in  the  district  resulted  in 
condemnation  certificates  being  given  for  the  following  foodstuffs 
found  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption  : — 


Eggs 
Fowl 
Ham 
Cheese 
Meat 
Fruit 
Tomatoes 
Milk 


Fish 

Beans 

Peas 

Syrup 

Soup 


60 

1 

7  lbs. 


20 


95 


104  tins 


65 

64 

45 

29 

15 

11 

4 

3 


55 


95 


Special  attention  was  given  throughout  the  year  to  the  inspection 
of  restaurant  and  hotel  kitchens,  and  food  preparing  premises.  There 
are  only  2  restaurants  in  the  district,  however,  with  5  snack  bars. 
There  is  1  residential  hotel,  3  works’  canteens  and  a  few  schools 
where  meals  are  prepared.  The  food  preparing  premises,  again,  are 
few  in  number  and  small  in  character.  The  work,  entailed  therefore, 
in  this  connection  was  not  onerous.  All  the  premises  are  well  main¬ 
tained  and  no  trouble  of  any  kind  arose  during  the  year. 


There  are  20  meat  shops,  12  fried  fish  shops  and  8  bakehouses 
in  the  district  and  these  are  clean  and  satisfactory. 
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There  is  one  ice  cream  factory  in  the  district,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  licensed  to  manufacture  ice  cream.  There  are  49  shops  licensed 
to  retail  ice  cream,  and  in  every  case  this  is  sold  as  received  from  the 
makers,  in  practically  every  case,  prepacked.  When  grade  4  samples 
are  obtained  from  such  shops  it  is  very  difficult  to  apportion  blame 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  there  was  no  case  where  we 
had  repeated  bad  samples  from  any  one  source. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  quote  here  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  on  the  subject  : — 

“  Conditions  in  the  ice  cream  trade  have  continued  to  show 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  bacterial  cleanliness  since  the  Ice 
Cream  (Heat  Treatment,  etc.)  Regulations  of  1947.” 

“  It  must  be  emphasised  that  a  decision  on  whether  the  methods 
of  production  of  ice  cream  are  satisfactory  cannot  be  made  except 
as  a  result  of  inspection  at  all  stages  of  the  operation  and  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  results  of  a  number  of  samples  taken  throughout 
the  year.” 

“  Except  in  instances  of  heavy  and  persistent  contamination,  as 
indicated  by  repeated  low  grading,  advisory  rather  than  legal 
measures  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  improvement.  Best  results  will 
be  obtained  where  there  is  full  co-operation  between  the  public 
health  officers,  the  bacteriologist  and  the  manufacturer  or  ice  cream 
dealer.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS 

The  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  in  which  the  department 
took  action  were  many.  A  few  of  the  more  important  are  commented 
on  below. 

There  was  little  serious  trouble  from  insect  pests  during  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  weather  had  something  to  do  with  this,  perhaps  the  use 
of  the  new  insecticides  contributed  towards  the  result,  or  perhaps  a 
growing  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  hygienic  conditions  on 
the  part  of  the  public  helped.  It  may  be  that  all  three  contributed 
towards  the  good  results  achieved.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  house  in 
the  district  where  bed  bugs  are  to  be  found.  In  fact  it  is  some  years 
since  I  or  anyone  in  the  department  saw  a  bug. 

Fleas  are  remarkably  scarce  in  Sedgley.  Remembering  my 
early  days  as  a  sanitary  inspector,  I  can  only  describe  the  altered 
conditions  as  phenomenal.  They  are  also  in  this  respect  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  inspector. 
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A  few  infestations  of  ants  were  attended  to.  None  could  be 
described  as  serious,  and  measures  to  alleviate  the  trouble  were 
soon  taken.  We  found  that  the  most  effective  method  of  eradicating 
these  insects  was  by  the  use  of  sodium  arsenate. 

Infestations  of  crickets  or  cockroaches  were  almost  negligible. 
Nowadays,  it  appears  that  flies  are  the  only  insects  which  require 
serious  attention.  The  public,  however,  have  become  so  used  to 
these  filthy  creatures  that  they  appear  to  accept  them  almost  as 
members  of  the  household.  One  cricket  will  send  them  into  hysterics, 
and  yet  the  house  may  be  swarming  with  flies  without  causing  them 
to  turn  a  hair.  It  is  the  occupier’s  responsibility  to  keep  his  premises 
free  from  pests,  although  we  are  always  ready  to  help  him  when 
required.  The  main  concern  of  the  department  is  where  flies  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  food  premises.  There  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  inform  the  occupier  that  we  do  not  like  the  flies  and  that  he 
should  take  steps  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  this  connection  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done. 


A  further  matter  in  the  infestation  line  is  the  subject  of  rats  and 
mice,  and  in  this  respect  I  have  only  good  results  to  report.  The 
sewers  and  sewage  disposal  works  are  treated  twice  yearly  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  infestation  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
The  number  of  complaints  of  rodents  are  comparatively  few.  In 
most  cases,  they  concern  stray  rats  seen  here  and  there,  often  at 
the  bottom  of  a  garden. 

Here  again  the  public  conscience  has  wakened  to  the  rat  pro¬ 
blem,  and  a  complaint  will  now  be  received  if  one  rat  is  suspected, 
whereas  some  years  ago  whole  colonies  were  regarded  with  equa¬ 
nimity.- 

There  are  one  or  two  places  where  rats  periodically  appear, 
and  these  are  given  special  attention.  We  have  two  contracts  for 
dealing  with  rats,  and  these  particular  premises  are  visited  regularly. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rat  population  has  been  drastically 
reduced  in  recent  years,  even  in  agricultural  premises,  although 
some  farmers  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  easy-going  over  this  question. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  rodent  control  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  otherwise  the  rat  population  will  build  up  again 
to  its  former  level.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
cost  of  the  service  still  remains  as  in  earlier  years.  It  is  just  as  costly 
to  kill  one  stray  rat,  as  to  treat  heavily  infested  premises  and  get  a 
90%  kill.  In  fact  the  cost  to-day  is  not  so  much  for  killing  rats  as 
for  preventing  infestation.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  far  more  justifiable 
way  of  spending  the  money. 
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Some  complaints  of  rats,  and  also  of  flies,  have  been  received 
in  respect  of  pig-sties  in  adjoining  premises,  and  the  whole  question 
of  pig  keeping  was  considered  by  the  Committee  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  are  no  byelaws  in  force  in  this  district,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  very  necessary  step  to  have  some. 

The  really  unsatisfactory  pig-sties  can  of  course  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  a  certain  extent.  But  a  nuisance 
must  first  be  proved,  and  in  many  cases  it  can  be  abated  without 
the  removal  of  the  pig-sties.  A  further  nuisance  may  then  arise  in 
a  month  or  so,  requiring  action  again. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  pig-sties  which  it  might  be  difficult 
to  prove  actual  nuisances  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Courts,  and  yet 
which  are  undesirable.  It  is  only  by  the  enforcement  of  byelaws  that 
such  can  be  dealt  with.  In  the  present  age  of  improved  hygiene,  it 
should  not  be  possible  to  keep  pigs  to  the  annoyance  of  one’s 
neighbour,  which  is  the  position  at  the  moment. 


Closely  related  to  the  keeping  of  pigs,  is  the  rearing  of  fowl, 
including  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  This  is  a  popular  hobby  in  the 
district,  as  it  is  the  keeping  of  pigeons,  rabbits,  dogs  and  even  ponies. 
When  the  keeping  of  animals  occurs  in  the  gardens  of  Council 
Houses  and  the  sheds  erected  are  amateurishly  made  from  old  boxes, 
bits  of  corrugated  sheeting  and  so  forth,  something  of  a  problem 
begins  to  be  created. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  during  the  year  cleaning  up  the 
Council  estates.  Agreements  accepted  by  the  tenants,  and  printed 
on  their  rent  books,  are  seldom  if  ever  read.  At  anyrate  they  are 
mostly  ignored.  I  can  report,  however,  that  matters  are  improving 
considerably.  Many  old  shacks  have  been  cleared  away  and  others 
have  been  tidied  up,  repaired  or  removed  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
No  drastic  action  has  yet  been  taken,  as  we  feel  that  once  the  general 
standard  has  been  raised,  we  will  have  greater  weight  behind  us  when 
we  go  for  the  few  stubborn  and  unco-operative  tenants. 

We  do  not  prohibit  the  keeping  of  fowl,  but  lay  down  conditions 
for  doing  so.  It  is  prohibited,  however,  to  keep  cocks,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys. 


The  unauthorised  tipping  of  garden  refuse  and  other  rubbish 
on  vacant  plots  of  ground  throughout  the  district  is  a  problem  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  An  effort  was  made  to  deal  with  the  matter 
during  the  year,  and  we  are  still  continuing  to  do  so.  I  cannot  say 
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that  any  great  improvement  has  resulted  from  our  efforts,  although 
one  or  two  plots  owned  by  the  Local  Authority  have  been  tidied  up 
and  fenced  off.  One  piece  of  ground  on  the  main  road  has  been  dug 
over  and  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  problem  are  obvious. 
Notice  boards  are  ignored  and  consequently  useless.  Action  under 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  is  troublesome  because 
the  Authority  is  the  County  Council.  Private  owners  of  waste  land 
find  it  costly  to  fence  their  ground,  and  we  are  hesitant  to  suggest 
such  a  measure  until  all  the  Council  owned  land  is  properly  dealt 
with.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  which  the  Council  intend  to  proceed 
with. 


The  caravan  problem  has  not  reached  the  proportions  in 
Sedgley  that  it  has  in  some  other  districts.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
occupied  so  much  of  our  time  that  a  special  Caravan  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  deal  with  the  question. 

So  far  we  have  not  licensed  any  sites  in  the  district,  although 
there  are  odd  caravans  scattered  here  and  there  on  unlicensed 
ground.  The  only  solution  appears  to  be  a  caravan  site,  and  the 
Committee  have  agreed  in  principle  to  establishing  such  a  site, 
which  would  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  Council  for  approved 
type  trailer  caravans. 

Progress  has  been  slow  owing  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  site,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  better  progress  in  my 
next  report. 

The  gipsy  or  nomadic  type  of  caravan  and  tent  is  another 
problem  altogether.  This  authority  has  always  endeavoured  to  move 
these  people  out  of  the  district.  This  is  only  causing  trouble  for 
neighbouring  authorities  and  is  no  answer  to  the  problem  in  the 
long  run. 

Sites  will  eventually  have  to  be  found  for  moveable  dwellings 
of  this  class,  and  if  this  were  done  a  great  deal  of  the  nuisance 
which  now  arises  would  be  prevented.  A  site  which  was  properly 
selected  would  prevent  complaints  from  residents  who  now  suffer 
inconvenience  from  periodic  close  proximity.  One  special  site  for 
these  nomads  could  be  supervised  more  easily  than  the  various 
waste  lands  they  camp  on  at  present,  and  the  threat  of  eviction 
would  always  bring  them  up  to  scratch.  Such  a  site  would  also 
prevent  unauthorised  camping  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  Whether 
or  not  the  people  of  this  district  through  their  representatives  would 
agree  to  such  a  proposal,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  idea  is  put  forward 
not  only  on  hygienic  but  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
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The  dirty  or  problem  family  is  one  of  national  importance,  but 
I  believe  we  have  no  more,  and  probably  less,  of  such  cases  than 
other  towns.  The  houses  concerned  are  visited  regularly,  and  in 
some  cases  a  definite  improvement  is  slowly  taking  place.  There  are 
some  families,  however,  who  appear  to  be  quite  hopeless.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  easy  solution  in  such  cases,  apart  from  the  pious  hope 
that  the  next  generation  will  show  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  decency.  Meanwhile,  we  are  patiently  waiting  for  that  next 
generation  to  take  control. 


The  question  of  public  houses  might  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  section  devoted  to  food  premises,  but  I  have  included  it  here 
because  other  factors  are  involved.  All  licensed  premises  have  been 
inspected  during  the  year,  some  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
general  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  including  the  cellars,  has  been 
noted;  the  adequacy  of  the  living  accommodation  observed;  the 
arrangement  for  washing  glasses  given  attention;  and  the  condition 
of  the  public  conveniences  inspected. 

All  premises  have  now  hot  water  installed  in  the  bars,  and 
satisfactory  sinks  and  drainage  are  to  be  found  in  practically  all 
public  houses.  The  washing  of  glasses,  however,  is  not  yet  completely 
satisfactory.  Detergents  are  used  in  some  places,  in  others  the 
bottle  of  detergent  always  seems  to  show  the  same  level  of  liquid. 
Circulars  were  prepared  by  the  department  on  the  question  of 
washing  glasses,  and  delivered  by  hand  to  all  licensees.  I  can  only 
hope  that  some  good  has  come  of  it.  This  matter  is  still  being  pur¬ 
sued,  however. 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  having  alterations,  in  some 
cases  quite  extensive  in  character,  made  to  certain  rather  old  public 
houses.  We  have  been  only  too  glad  to  support  applications  for 
licences  to  the  Ministry  of  Works  in  this  connection.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  owners  of  the  public  houses,  especially  the  large 
brewery  companies,  have  been  only  too  anxious  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  with  the  department.  It  is  only  our  national  financial 
position  which  prevents  many  other  desirable  improvements. 


The  inspection  of  factories  causes  comparatively  little  trouble. 
For  the  size  of  the  district  we  have  very  few  factories.  Details  of 
the  inspections  carried  out  are  given  in  the  table  printed  in  another 
part  of  this  report. 

The  question  of  smoke  abatement  can  be  mentioned  here, 
and  I  can  report  that  we  had  only  cause  to  make  one  complaint 
during  the  year.  In  this  case,  the  factory  intends  to  have  new  boilers 
installed  at  an  early  date,  when  there  should  be  no  further  trouble. 
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The  few  factory  chimneys  in  the  district  are  all  situated  on 
the  periphery  of  the  area  and  although  this  is  no  reason  for  com¬ 
placency,  it  does  mean  that  little  smoke  is  actually  seen  over  Sedgley. 
What  there  is  comes  from  domestic  chimneys  or  drifts  from  the 
adjoining  areas  in  the  Midlands  when  there  is  an  east  wind.  We 
are  fortunate  in  being  situated  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  Black 
Country  and  at  a  fairly  high  altitude. 


With  regard  to  the  Shops  Act,  we  do  not  administer  the  sections 
dealing  with  hours  of  closing  and  so  on,  but  only  those  sections 
on  sanitary  administration.  Nothing  of  importance  in  this  connection 
arose  during  the  year.  There  are  still  several  wooden  shops  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  character  in  the  district,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  these  can  all  be  cleared  away. 


In  concluding  this  part  of  the  report,  I  give  below  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  inspections  carried  out  under  various 
headings  during  the  year  : — 

Ants  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  22 

Ashbins  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  68 

Ashpits  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  1 

Bakehouses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  52 

Canteens  . .  . .  . .  . .  : .  9 

Cottagers’  Pigs  . .  . .  . .  . .  225 

Cesspools  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Drainage  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25 

Dairies  and  Cowsheds  . .  . .  . .  10 

Dirty  Houses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  28 

Fried  Fish  Shops  . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

Food  Premises  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  76 

Factories — Power  . .  . .  . .  32 

General  Nuisances  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Houses  Fumigated  . .  . .  . .  . .  23 

Houses  under  P.H.A.  . .  . .  . .  . .  156 

Housing  Act  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  167 

Housing  Survey  . .  . .  . .  . .  359 

Ice  Cream  Premises  . .  . .  . .  58 

Infectious  Diseases  . .  . .  . .  37 

Interviews  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  45 

Letting  of  Council  Houses  . .  . .  . .  610 

Licensed  Premises  . .  . .  . .  . .  102 

Miscellaneous  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  13 

Meat  Shops  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  79 
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Privies  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  1 

Public  Cleansing  . .  .  .  . .  . .  213 

Piggeries  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  29 

Re-inspections  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  441 

Rats  and  Mice  Destruction  . .  . .  52 

Smoke  Abatement  . .  . .  . .  10 

Slaughterhouses  . .  . .  . .  . .  120 

Shops  Act  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  116 

Salvage  . .  . .  . .  . .  64 

Tips  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  132 

Tents,  Vans  and  Caravans  .  .  .  .  . .  32 

Sheds,  Fowl-pens  and  Pigsties  . .  . .  619 
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PUBLIC  CLEANSING 

This  is  one  of  the  troublesome  sections  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  Health  Department,  and  right  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year  we  were  more  or  less  in  trouble. 

At  the  Health  Committee  on  the  2nd  January  a  long  discussion 
took  place  on  the  alleged  excessive  overtime  paid  to  public  cleansing 
employees,  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  overtime  should  be  stopped. 

The  main  argument  put  forward  by  the  department  was  that 
as  a  policy  of  weekly  collections  of  refuse  from  all  premises  had 
been  agreed  by  the  Committee,  in  no  other  way  could  the  work  be 
done  when  any  of  the  men  were  not  at  work.  Absences  from  work 
were  considerable.  Firstly,  each  man  receives  18  working  days 
holiday  with  pay  per  annum.  Secondly,  every  man  is  allowed  13 
weeks  sick  pay  every  year,  and  quite  a  number  of  men  get  the  full 
benefit  from  the  scheme.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  odd  days 
when  men  are  off  without  the  production  of  a  medical  note  and  for 
which  they  receive  no  pay.  This  last  item  totalled  127  days  from 
the  April  to  the  December  preceding  the  meeting. 

The  whole  question  of  absences  in  a  public  cleansing  department 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  Most  other  workmen,  who  are  given 
paid  holidays  and  sick  pay,  have  these  advantages  as  additional 
benefits  to  their  recognised  rates  of  pay.  They  are  not  expected  to 
make  up  the  lost  work  when  they  return.  When  the  buses  are  off 
on  Christmas  Day,  they  do  not  find  double  the  number  of  passengers 
when  they  start  again,  but  the  men  in  the  Cleansing  Department  find 
double  the  amount  of  refuse  after  every  holiday. 
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If  regular  collections  are  to  be  maintained,  week  in  and  week 
out,  overtime  must  be  worked  after  holidays  and  during  periods  of 
sickness  among  the  personnel.  It  is  impracticable  to  carry  spare 
men  for  this  purpose.  One  week  we  may  have  30%  of  our  men  off 
and  the  following  week,  every  man  may  be  at  work.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  a  number  of  spare  men  would  be  excessive  and  it 
would  not  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  essential,  moreover,  that  any  arrears  of  work  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  after  holidays  or  periods  of  sickness  should  be  cleared 
immediately.  If  bins  once  begin  to  overflow,  two  journeys  have  to 
be  made  to  the  houses  concerned,  thereby  slowing  down  considerably 
the  whole  team.  Once  bins  are  more  than  full,  normal  working  by 
even  full  teams  will  not  suffice,  as  the  work  gets  further  and  further 
behind. 

While  the  Committee  saw  the  force  of  the  above  arguments, 
no  decision  was  then  arrived  at,  and  as  a  restriction  had  been  placed 
on  overtime,  the  cleansing  service  during  January  became  very  bad. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  the  weekly  collection  had  to  be 
dropped.  It  was  reported  to  the  February  meeting  of  the  Committee 
that  in  addition  to  the  arrears  due  to  the  Christmas  holiday,  a  very 
heavy  sickness  rate  had  been  experienced  in  January.  With  two  other 
men  resigning,  each  refuse  collection  team  was  reduced  to  a  driver 
and  two  men. 

It  was  resolved  then  that  a  bonus  incentive  scheme  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  adoption,  as  the  only  way 
to  wipe  off  the  arrears  and  prevent  future  trouble  in  this  respect. 

The  scheme  fixed  a  basic  80  bins  per  man  per  day,  or  400  bins 
per  week  from  each  team  of  driver  and  four  loaders.  Above  this 
basic  figure  1-^d.  was  to  be  paid  for  every  bin  emptied,  this  bonus 
to  be  divided  among  the  team.  Extra  payments  were  to  be  made 
to  drivers  and  other  special  classes. 

The  new  incentive  bonus  scheme  came  into  operation  on  the 
1  st  April  and  we  were  thereby  enabled  to  clear  up  the  arrears  and 
return  to  a  weekly  collection.  When  a  full  team  is  at  work,  very  little 
bonus  can  be  earned,  as  the  bins  must  not  be  emptied  more  than  once 
per  week,  but  with  only  three  loaders,  the  bonus  payable  to  each  man 
is  about  £1  per  week.  With  three  loaders,  the  team  can  do  the  work 
easily  within  their  normal  hours,  but  there  is  no  hanging  about 
and  wasting  time,  as  it  is  not  to  the  men’s  advantage.  This  is  a  very 
good  thing  from  the  public  point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  that 
annoys  a  ratepayer  more  than  to  see  a  public  servant  wasting  his 
money. 
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The  attitude  of  the  men  to  the  bonus  scheme  was  not  at  all 
enthusiastic  at  first,  but  they  have  become  more  reconciled  as  the 
months  passed.  The  question  of  Bank  Holidays  is,  however,  still  a 
bone  of  contention.  It  is  claimed  that  \{d.  per  bin  is  not  sufficient 
to  fetch  up  such  arrears.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  leave  the  work 
which  would  normally  be  done  on  Bank  Holidays  for  a  fortnight. 
The  men  have,  therefore,  to  empty  these  particular  bins,  with 
double  the  amount  of  refuse  in  them,  during  the  following  week 
without  extra  payment. 

A  definite  shortage  of  labour  during  most  of  the  year  added 
to  our  troubles,  but  with  the  men  we  had  proving  willing  to  earn 
extra  money  by  working  in  reduced  teams  we  were  able  to  maintain 
the  weekly  collection  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Order  prohibiting  the  use  of 
zinc  in  the  manufacture  of  dustbins  was  received  with  dismay  in  the 
department.  It  was  realised  that  the  question  of  a  municipal  bin 
provision  scheme,  which  had  been  discussed  several  times,  was 
now  definitely  deferred  until  times  became  more  stable. 

After  our  experience  in  the  war  years  with  the  use  of  ungal¬ 
vanized  bins,  we  had  thought  such  times  would  never  recur.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  simply  wasn’t  the  spelter  to  galvanize 
the  bins. 

Our  stock  of  bins,  at  the  time  of  the  Order,  was  not  large,  and 
a  supply  of  ungalvanized  bins  had  to  be  ordered.  These  were  painted, 
but  the  manufacturers  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble. 
After  a  few  months  storage,  and  without  handling,  the  paint  was 
off  and  the  bins  were  rusting.  Their  condition  after  a  few  months 
wear  and  tear  under  normal  garden  or  back  yard  conditions  can 
easily  be  realised.  I  put  the  life  of  these  bins  at  about  one  year.  The 
serious  point  of  all  this  was  the  fact  that  these  bins  cost  practically 
as  much  as  galvanized  bins  with  a  life  of  from  7  to  10  years. 

After  issuing  a  few  of  these  bins  we  decided  to  repaint,  our¬ 
selves,  those  we  still  had  with  a  black  protective  metal  paint.  This 
has  improved  the  bins  considerably.  How  they  will  stand  up  to 
normal  use,  however,  can  only  be  found  by  experience. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  supplying  bins  with  a  metal  finish 
which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  paint.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  galvanizing,  but  we  will  wait  and  judge  by  results. 

Bins  are  supplied  by  the  department  to  all  Council  owned 
houses,  and  to  any  private  owners  who  may  wish  to  purchase  from 
us.  We  also  supply  the  bins  to  private  property  when  statutory 
notices  for  replacement  are  uncomplied  with. 
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During  the  year  62  statutory  notices  were  served  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  dilapidated  dustbins.  In  no  case  was  an  appeal  made 
against  the  service  of  the  notice. 


A  large  hospital,  which  had  since  its  inception  disposed  of 
its  own  refuse,  asked  the  Authority  to  make  arrangements  to  collect 
its  refuse.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  extra  cost  to  the  department, 
this  was  a  good  thing.  The  hospital  had  heretofore  disposed  of  its 
refuse  in  its  own  grounds  by  crude  tipping.  This  tip  had  latterly 
become  a  serious  nuisance.  It  caught  fire  and  became  periodically 
infested  with  rats.  It  was  suggested  that  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
residents  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  tip  be 
closed.  All  refuse  from  this  hospital  is  now  removed  weekly  by 
special  collection.  A  small  payment  is  made  by  the  Hospital  Board, 
but  this  does  not  cover  anything  like  the  cost. 


The  refuse  tip  at  Holloway  Street  continued  to  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  year.  This  tip  is  now  fast  approaching  its  end  unless  we  tip 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

No  nuisance  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  on  the  tip  throughout 
the  year.  The  continued  use  of  gammexane  prevented  any  infestation 
by  insects.  We  are  still  troubled,  however,  by  trespassers,  mainly 
youths  who  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  I  cannot  see  how  this  can 
be  prevented  without  the  employment  of  a  watchman. 

Discussions  took  place  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year 
with  regard  to  the  acquiring  of  another  site  for  tipping,  but  so  far 
nothing  has  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

The  total  cost  of  refuse  removal  and  disposal  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1951,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  was  £8,815  19s.  9d. 

As  the  refuse  is  not  weighed,  I  feel  it  is  unwise  to  make  an 
estimation  in  order  to  work  out  the  unit  cost  per  ton.  The  other 
unit  costs,  however,  can  be  given.  The  net  cost  of  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  per  1,000  of  population  was  £383.  The  cost  per  1,000 
premises  was  £1,356,  each  of  these  figures  being  taken  to  the  nearest 
pound. 
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SALVAGE 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  following  items  were  dis- 


posed  of  as  salvage 

Tons 

Cwts.  Qrs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Paper 

85 

3  3 

— 

1,265 

8 

7 

Kitchen  Waste 

138 

3  2 

— 

397 

16 

10 

Rags 

8  3 

6 

7 

19 

0 

Scrap  Metal 

1 

_  _ 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Bottles  and  Jars 

5 

___ 

2 

6 

0 

225 

1 

— 

6  £1,676  10  5 

Waste  paper  continued  throughout  the  year  to  be  in  great 
demand.  Special  collections  are  made  to  shops  and  other  business 
premises.  From  households  it  is  collected  during  the  refuse  removal 
service.  Paper  is  also  salvaged  at  the  refuse  tip. 

Baling  of  the  paper  is  carried  out  by  a  hand  press.  Two  old-age 
pensioners  are  employed  on  a  part  time  basis  for  this  purpose,  the 
total  time  spent  being  about  one-third  of  a  week  each. 

As  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  kitchen  waste  has  always  been 
our  best  line.  Communal  bins  placed  in  the  streets  have  been  in  use 
for  a  number  of  years.  Early  in  the  year,  however,  300  individual 
kitchen  waste  containers  were  delivered  to  houses  on  one  estate 
and  the  communal  bins  removed  from  that  vicinity.  An  increase  in 
the  amount  of  food  collected  was  noticeable,  but  the  cost  rose 
considerably. 

Later  in  the  year,  a  further  300  bins  were  obtained  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  was  as  much  as  the  de¬ 
partment  could  cope  with  without  increasing  the  staff  and  purchasing 
another  vehicle.  The  time  taken  on  emptying  the  individual  con¬ 
tainers  makes  the  scheme  costly.  It  would  only  be  in  the  interests 
of  public  health  and  with  a  view  to  seeing  the  last  of  the  communal 
bins  that  the  scheme  might  be  further  extended.  In  a  compact  area, 
it  might  be  a  paying  proposition.  This  is  a  very  scattered  district, 
however,  and  many  people  either  keep  pigs  or  fowl,  or  retain  their 
kitchen  waste  for  neighbours  who  do  so. 
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The  only  rags  we  collect  are  dirty  ones  picked  out  at  the  refuse 
tip.  The  number  of  rag  dealers  who  tour  the  district  obtain  practically 
everything  of  any  value.  The  same  thing  applies  to  scrap  metal,  and 
very  little  of  this  is  recovered.  The  market  for  bottles  and  jars  almost 
disappeared  during  the  year,  and  such  items  are  no  longer  considered 
of  importance  by  the  department. 

Owing  to  the  financial  year  of  the  Authority  running  from 
April  to  March,  figures  are  not  available  for  the  costs  of  collecting 
the  items  detailed  above.  For  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1951, 
the  cost  of  salvage  operations  was  £1,224  8s.  lOd.  and  the  income 
£878  14s.  Od. 

The  apparent  loss  can  really  be  held  to  be  a  public  health 
charge.  If  this  material  were  not  collected  as  salvage  it  would  have 
to  be  removed  as  house  refuse.  The  paper,  rags  and  kitchen  waste 
might  cause  trouble  on  our  refuse  tip,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  men 
employed  on  salvage  could  all  be  dispensed  with. 

One  important  decision  was  taken  by  the  Committee  during 
the  year  with  regard  to  scrap  metal  and  tins.  An  approach  had  been 
made  by  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  for  a  scrap  metal 
drive  to  be  held  and  for  the  salvaging  of  tins  at  the  refuse  tip. 

It  was  felt  that  with  our  labour  difficulties  we  could  not  embark 
on  any  special  drive,  and  with  regard  to  tins  we  felt  it  was  undesirable 
to  salvage  these  from  a  public  health  view  point.  The  tins  would 
have  to  be  stacked  on  the  tip  awaiting  collection.  There  they  would 
form  a  breeding  ground  for  rats  and  insects.  They  would  attract 
children  and  youths  who  would  fling  them  about,  and  they  would 
be  most  unsightly  on  a  tip  which  is  right  in  the  middle  of  our  district. 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  all  members  of  the  staff  and  all 
the  workmen  for  their  hard  work  and  co-operation  during  the  year. 
We  have  had  our  troubles  and  worries,  but  the  public  health  service 
continued  to  function  in  spite  of  all.  Let  this  also  be  our  aim  in 
future  years. 

DAVID  J.  W.  ROBERTSON, 

Sanitary  Inspector. 
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FACTORIES  ACT,  1937  and  1948. 

Part  1. 

1.  Inspections  for  purposes  of  provisions  as  to  health  (including  Inspections  made 

by  the  Sanitary  Inspector). 


PREMISES 

Number 

on 

Register 

Number  of 

Inspections 

Written 

Notices 

Occupiers 

Prosecuted 

(i)  Factories  in  which  Sections  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  6  are  to  be  enforced 
by  Local  Authorities 

16 

30 

4 

(ii)  Factories  not  included  in  (i)  in 
which  Section  7  is  enforced  by 
the  Local  Authority 

40 

61 

_ 

(iii)  Other  Premises  in  which  Sec¬ 
tion  7  is  enforced  by  the  Local 
Authority  (excluding  out¬ 

workers’  Premises) 

Total 

56 

91 

4 

— 

2.  Cases  in  which  defects  were  found. 


No.  of  Cases  in  which  Defects  were  found 

No.  of 
cases  in 
which 
prose¬ 
cutions 
were 

instituted 

PARTICULARS 

Referred 

Found 

Reme¬ 

died 

To 

H.M. 

Inspector 

By 

H.M. 

Inspector 

Want  of  Cleanliness 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Overcrowding 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unreasonable  temperature 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inadequate  ventilation 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ineffective  drainage  of  floors 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sanitary  Conveniences — 

(a)  Insufficient 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

(b)  Unsuitable  or  defective 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(c)  Not  separate  for  sexes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  offences  against  the  Act 
(not  including  offences  relating 

to  Outwork) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

7 

7 

— 

1 

— 

Part  VIII  of  the  Act.  OUTWORK. 


Section  110 

Number  of 
Out-Workers 

Number  of 
cases  of  default 
in  sending  lists 
to  the  Council 

Number  of 
prosecutions 
for  failure  to 
supply  lists 

Wearing  Apparel  (Making,  etc.) 

91 

— 

— 

Carding,  etc.,  of  buttons,  etc. 

14 

— 

— 

Total 

105 

— 

— 

